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SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 


‘It is due to society and the individual having 


been misunderstood that they have lived together | 


in complete antagonism. The one revolting from 
time to time against the other, but always falling 
back again, crushed by the formidable weight of 
institutions it has helped to develop and defend. 
Like the legendary magician who became a prey 
to the monster, animated by his incantations, every 
progress_of human intelligence, every perfecting 
elaborated by individualities, has aided those, who 


set themselves up as guides of collectivity, to 


tighten the chains of the individual. Poor social 
beings. Centuries have gone by since they began 
struggling for happiness; since they made revolu- 
tions to emancipate; since they taxed their ingen- 
uity to change the machinery that ground them. 

But they had no sooner made experiments with 
their new combinations, than they were caught in: 
the teeth of the machine and could only escape by 
leaving some of their quivering flesh behind, some 
of what metaphysicians have called ‘‘soul’’ what, 
not to have to invent a new word for, we can con- 
tinue to call so, divesting it of all meqaphysical 
idea; contenting ourselves with denoting it as a 
particular mode of vibration of matter of which we 
are composed, and that can be thus defined : “ self- 
consciousness ’’, 


The struggle is carried on through history, not. 


only between races, between nations of the same 
race, bnt even between individuals of the same 
nation, and between the individual and the social 
State. Everywhere, in all stages of formation of 
collectivities, the interésts of individuals, of groups, 
rise antagonistic one to another. 

Nevertheless, when individuals came together, 
they only did so, urged by the hope of finding some 
advantage lacking in their previous state. The 
need of uniting their forces to vanquish a natural 
impediment, the need of mutual help to capture 
prey that defied their solitary efforts, the urgency 
of close contact to resist a more powerful enemy ; 
whatever may be the reason that justified the 
association or human individualities—or of the 
human ancestor, if association took place before his 
faculties were broadened into humun reason,— all 
goes to show that in uniting their efforts, individuals 
did not abdicate their liberty but tried to co-ordinate 
their faculties with the object of acquiring a more 
effective power and more liberty, in consequence, 

This association certainly took place without 
. preliminary debates, without discussions and con- 
tracts, under the pressure of needs and circum- 
stances each individual implicitly reserving his 


liberty ef action ; no doubt these first associations | 


lasted only as long as the effort to be made lasted, 
and was broken up when the result was obtained. 
It must only have beem progressively that families 
having joined forces to make an effort, continued to 
live side by side when the effort was over. 
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In the midst of these temporary associations, 
some men realized imperceptible advantages to 
the detriment of their associates. No doubt freely 
consented to by the latter, they ended by becoming 


the right of those who had appropriated them ; later — 


on they were extended, and brought other priviliges 
in their train. And the study of primitive peoples 
traces this evolution, showing us the grouping of 
only a few individual, without the shadow of a diff- 


erence between them, then passing by those in 


which the chief’s authority is always subordinated 
to the desire to obey of those who recognized it, 
and ending in our most complicated political organ- 
izations. ae: | 
Authority to establish itself has had to insinuate 
itself. And yet no, that is not the right word ; for 
that would let us suppose that the theory was 
already formulated in the brains of those who 
profited by it, whereas the reality must simply be 
that authority and exploitation developed gradually 
when those who reaped the first advantages, per- 
ceived that trickery and force were excellent means 
to deceive fools and crush refractory individuals. 


If authority and exploitation, armed at all points, — 


had attempted to enter the first rudimentary asso- 
ciations, they would have failed, because as soon 
as their effect was felt, revolts began against this 
deviation from the social evolution. . 
Brought up under governmental guardianship, 
individuals have, in the course of time, accepted 
the fact as a “natural law’. The encroachments 


of privileged persons, tillforce wasassured tothem, 


must have been imperceptible in the course of an 
individual existence. Generations passed without 
perceiving that their chains multiplied. When 
they perceived oppression, individuals rose against 
it, but too late. Authority had taken root, had 
created interests round itself that were ready to 
defend it. And even those who rebelled, rose 
against men in power, but without daring to ques- 
tion the legitimacy of authority. Already used to 
shackles, it seemed impossible to men to do with- 
out them. 

When those in power had been changed pretty 
often, men at last perceived that it made no differ- 
ence to oppression ; but man’s mind is limited; his 
his conceptions vary but little, and the changes 
bought about by the boldest spirits went no deeper 


than the surface, when, as it often happened, it 


was only a change of name. 

Before destroying you must know how to recon- 
struct’’ is a current axiom in sociology as well as 
in politics. Before destroying his shanty that is 


falling to pieces, and leaves him exposed to the . 
Inclemencies of the weather, the owner bethinks 


himself at least a temporary shelter. Likewise, 
before getting rid of the shackles they were laden 
with, the principle preoccupation of those who 
wished to emancipate themselves, was to say: 


a rr 


‘These shackles cramp us; with what could we ~~ 


replace them ?—‘‘The government of such a one 
thwarts us; whom could we put in his stead” 
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The wisest went as far as dreaming of a change 
in the form of government. The time had not yet 
come to say: ‘‘Government hampers us; let us no 
longer be governed!’’ That was too simple for 
brains deformed by prejudice. There were only a 
few select spirits who dared state it, without, how- 
ever, deducing all consequences from it. In vain 
they changed men first, and the forms of authority 
itself later on. Finding themselves always oppress- 
ed, the evolution of the idea took place little by 
little. At each new deception, individuals became 
more sceptic as to the necessity of power. Today, 
the step has been taken, and after having seemed a 
paradox, ‘‘No more authority!’ has a right to be 
quoted, and seem no longer so absurd. Instead of 
crushing it with laughter and disdain, it is accepted 
for discussion. The ideais formulated and become 
precise; we are only impeded by the ignorance of 
wanting to know “how things will go’ the day 
when there will no longer be an authority to hold 
individuals in mutual respect of their liberty. | 

Better still, doubt ! doubt that hinders all flight; 
doubt that disarms all those who are no longer 
certain of deiending a just cause ; doubt, destroyer 
of all belief, all virility when it is not urged on by 
a superior idea, has penetrated into the brains of 
privileged persons! They are no longer certain of 
the legitimacy of their privileges; they are no longer 
sure of the necessity of the necessity of their power; 
exploitation, which they cause to weigh so heavily 
on the masses, seems no longer so just to them— 
there are only economists and those who think 
themselves ‘‘intellectual’’, to assert, nowadays, the 
necessity of the servitude of menials for the profit 
of a superior class.—And from the moment they 
have lost faith in their mission, our masters have 
lost the power of defending themselves. Fear, 
egoism, avidity will no doubt induce them by fits 
and starts to massacre as in 71, and to pass idiotic 
laws like those they made during these last years, 
but without energy to continue the d efenceof caste, 
without daring to continue openly and with contin- 
uity their work of reaction. Like all weak people, 
they go from excessive violence to the most com- 
plete flabbiness. They no longer believe in theis 
social past. | 

They no longer dare to affirm their pretended 
rights with the same assurance, some have even 
consented to reeognise ‘that there may be some 
truth” in the ideal, only discussing its more or less 
remote possibility. What they search before all, 
is to save the present hour, while leaving the future 
to take care of itselff When you come to doubt 
_ the justice of your own cause, you are no longer 
capable of defending it or of recruiting defenders. 


Therefore, at present, the social order is stabbed to | 
death; it can still stand, from the effect of acquired | 
velocity, by the power and multiplicity of institu-— 


tions and interests it has known how to create 
around it. On tho other hand, in consequence of 


that fear of the unknown called misoneism, or | 
horrex of anything new but the expression is not | 


individual will. 


true, for it is not what is new that is abominated, 
but simply the uncertainty of what it will bring, 
which makes multitudes cling to custems and ideas 
of the past, abandoning them only progressively, 


by the influence of circumstances, longer than - 


The days of the present social 
condition are therefore numbered. The idea of 
complete autonomy of the individual, his free 
expansion, detaches itself imperceptibly from the 
vague aspirations that befogged it ; it becomes pre- 
cise, formulates itself, becomes more and more 
ulminous. The time approaches when it will become 
the initial motor of the active minority that incites 
multitudes, tearing them away, in spite of them- 
selves, from the grip of the past; dealing roughly 
with them at times, so as to force them to progress. 
The idea is launched; it will carry the world 
with it. JEAN GRAVE. 
———— 
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_ Superstition is a religion out of fashion and 
Religion is a superstition in fagshion.—Hosss. 


When Science cannot control superstition, super- 


stition chokes science.—Renan. s 
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“THE INTERNATIONAL, Cor CRESS. 
By. OUR SPECIAL /MISREPRESENTATIVE. 


The International. Socialist Congress met on ‘Monday, very | ¢ 
appropriately i in the Queen’s hall with the object” of upsetting | f 
the Qneen’s Se rime if postibble,or if not, (Of Selene it 

On its duties. 

The first. sitting unhappily, ‘proke ‘up i in. » disorder. That was 
this fault of those obstreperous intruders the Communist Anar- 
chists, who as come-raids, vociferously claimed the right to_ be 
represented at the congress. ‘They. should, it was explained to. 
us, be carefully distinguished from the Anarchist-Communists 

_ the Social- Anar chist and the Anarchist-Socialists, but all these, 
_ groups were here united against the common enemy, the So- 
cialist: pure and ‘simple, as’ the’ French’ ‘Bay, and a tremendous 
rumpus was the consequence. 

The leaders of the party’ attacked behaved: splendidly. Pro- 
minent amongst these was Liebknecht who, as his.name implies, 
is the well beloved servant of Democracy; in the midst of raging 
storm he looked as cool, but not as green, as the proverbial cu- 
eumber. Herr Bebel too remained unmoved and seemed quite Turkish oppressions, the Sult 

. : RP adabdy 6 eon : and the like,—sees the r 
ut home in the Babel of noises. Bernard Shaw who sat in the subsequent publication, h 
body of the Hall, smiled his well known golden-fringed smile the Turkish Empire, and the 
~and looked undisguisedly clever. hommetan rule—observations 1 

There is so much to be gained by free discussion that we | sedulously confirm; and these - 
should be sorry to see anyfgroups of investigators excluded on lieved in Parliament. But, could 
future occasions, but we would like to make some suggestions | C@USe of all this desolation, his 
that might be adopted for the benefit of all d fade away, and! would Gate 
a sae Dred 20r UB pene), OF ar Songer some wealthy money-lender, the 

The President and speakers should be provided with powerful | taken away “the upper garment 
. speaking-trumpets, such as are used at sea in astorm. Fog- | pledge, but sale.” 
horns too should be at their disposal to dispel misunderstandings Of course, the vicarious vengean 
and to prevent collisions, Armenians isa result of the pop 


“ey. -. | money which confounds the ev. 
Life-boats should be lowered to save the speakers, when their practise #20 Te mw the came 


speeches are drowned in a sea of voices. Chistian antipathy to the Jews, 
No dynamiters should be admitted except on business closely | riots, Precisely in the same 
connected with the destruction of Sovercigna with whom we are | alists, charging the exploitati 
on friendly terms® * | pital, ignoring the monopols 
A special Committee composed of artists piicsdeeee and di- | 8#Y8, it is not the Jews who m 


rectors of Zoological Gardens should decide which of the lower arn powers Rite eee 


types of the species:*Man’’should be excluded,or at least care- | Whole business, and thats 

fully watched. ded so long, in order to me 
A sanitary commission should be empowered to administer | blot out Turkey from the 

copions ablutions to those manifestly needing them, and to | game. Turkey is a good 


jadge j = ' to kill 
judge in which cases the Muzzling Order should be appended | &8 are not going 
to the Order of the Bath. The United States are aS 


: 25d of the money question, 
If these and other precautions of a similar nature are taken take place on this issue. 


hy the able and enurgetie leaders of the movement, the universal dually follow in America’ 
brotherhood will, we have no donbt, be introduced in the course pelled to trade exclusively 
of the week, and the Editor of Justicz will naturally be en- | would never do for the 
trusted once for all with the guardianship and the exclusive themselves, to destroy 


management of the collective wealth and wisdom of the world. meant, many: Houcsiui 


cent, sometimes by e 

loan, frequently by ompound 

but the chief sufferers 

| cially the peasants.” N 

dream of selling o' 

Christian’’ usurer w 

usurer can call to hi 

tion with all its resul 

on over wide tracts, 

and cultivated lands t 
The European traveller, — p 


of a century ago: “ 


~ 


THE TURKISH ATROCITIES. as & gangrenous limb of pe } re Pp 


diagnosis of a He 
The recent events in Constantinople are an ominous sign of the disorder. 

the times. The unspeakable barbarities perpetrated by the or-. 
der of the Sultan, but we shall be blind indeed if we take ina 
mere surface view of the situation, and fail to perceive the ob- 
seured causes which have occasioned such an outburst of na- 
tional ferocity. The superficial observer will very naturally 
imagine that it is a religious qnestion at bottom, but this is a 


great, mistake. The religious rivalry between the Christians | _ 

and Mihainimedana is but an incident of the economic revolu- ee ous [ENT ? 

tion which is convulsing Eastern Europe today. _ oo 
The-saine cause which operated to bring down the Roman Em- | To the Editor of Lirpeery. ss _ 

pire has brought about the deplorable crisis in Turkey. That. The superficial commnnication from “D, B.” “nhdeethe above 


cause is Usury. Everywhere the confiscation of Armenian pro- | heading in the August Liberty” is an illustration of the scar 
porta hog fallowe?: the ruthless s ‘aughter of the Armenians. | city of minds that are devoted to a calm and philosophical i Inves 
eee oe ‘ 7 -_ ae re Boreas Wig bh sre stay SF f the pr rolilany af eAninte: the ne wale am of hy oy indivi a 
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British Massacres Contrasted with Turkish, 
= PRORLEM — FIND: THE ASSASSIN. 


The scheming Capitalist Politician, as represent-— 
ed by those who inspire the “Daily Chronicle’, 
says that the Great Assassin is the Sultan of 
“Turkey, and we find this view also well put for- 
forward in ‘‘Punch’”’—who always ably supports 
that class which possesses no principles or politics 

except to gather for the idlers what the  toilers 
produce. 
iu which churchyard horrors surround a central 
figuie labelled ‘Abdul Hamid, Assassin.” Puneh 
might as reasonably, or wnreasonably, have made 
his central figure resemble our Queen and labelled 
it “Victoria, Assassin’, for the recent- murders of 
Ethiopin Christians by British soldiers, and by 
Egyptians under their control, at least "equal in 
atrocity and number the murders of Armenians by 
Turkish soldiers. To make the Monarch a figure- 
head for praise or blame is now the prime trick of | 


thcse real assassins who are concesled among US. | 


Kingship is now dead as a real social factor, but. is 


used as a foil by those who kill wholesale and un- | 


mercilessly by appropriating to themselves the 
means of living; and who stir up wars in order not 
only to facilitate their operations, but alsoto divert 
attention from themselves. 

I go almost always to the railway system for an 
illustration of modern capitalism, because it is not 
only the centre of monopoly and secret plunder, 
but is also so organised as tohave but “one neck’’. 
This neck is nearly ripe fgr that single stroke which 
shall put the workers of England into the possess- 
ion of these iron highroads they have made. 

How many hundreds of thousands of deaths re- 
sult indirectly from the plunder of forty millions 
sterling aoneany which the railway shareholders 
take from the toilers cannot well be estimated 
but some of the deaths caused by the plunderous 
action of railway owners come under a very differ- 
ent and more direct category—the English law of 
murder. That the law is not put into force against 
the assassins, affords one supremely good argument 
for Anarchism as I comprehend. it—the_ break- 
ing down of law, and replacing law by public 
_ opinion based on equity. 
killed every year at level crossings simply because 

the shareholders chose to appropriate that which 
should serve to guard those points where railways 
have been made across public rcads.. They would 
thus bé held guilty of murder if the common-law 
- view of murder—“any act known to be dangerous 
_ to life & liberty in itself to cause death, done Loy 
the purpose of committing a felony” — 

- effect. In fact, a verdict of manslaughter age ality 
a railway company has been found in a case “of this | 
kind, but the offenders were not even arrested and 
put on tiial. ‘Take one case out of the fifty or so 
which occur every year. In December of last 
year Srepniak was killed ut an unguarded level cross- 


1 NIAK. 
Punch sketches us a statuesque group | 


last fifteen years for his k 


About -fifty persons are | 


| chicaco MARTYRS COMM EM =MORATIO © 


ing ona short railway worked i by & bors ‘the p rofi 
of the shareholders of the Midland, Londo: 
North Western, L N orth London Ce: Her 


key. Be very sure, However: Of ‘on Wiha 
Government, whose chief work is” 
cliques, will ‘not move in the matter 
bian Society is equally torpid, thoug! 
ber of its Executive helped, ‘moral 


IN MEMORIAM 


Death has again visited the a 
dealt a terrible blow in strikia 
Mordhorst who for thir 
with all shades of socialist 
was found side with Bebe: 
uhey were more uncompr 
He was known to all ac 


social problem, and his 
ture endeared him to all 

Born Feb. 4 1840, died 
neral were friends from all 
movement & -other soc 
were sent fromthe Hamn 
ical Club, Mrs Maxn of 
others of the Hamm 
for one of which Morris 


of pulses is hell fe 
fellowship is death.” 


: As we co to press, 
the death of our co 
difficult to realise the 
ment of the peop! 
There is no Social 
be rendered full of grief 
premely so, we ee 


To buy his friend in the n 


Nay what save. the lovely 
And the wastes and the w 
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LET US BE JUST. 
(Open Letter to Liebkuecht) 

Sar. / 

Your two articles (‘‘Justice’”’, 
Aug. 15. and 29., 1896) upon the Socialist Con- 
vyess of London, dwell a good deal upon anarchists. 
_ Of all that you, in your capacity of connoisseur of 
‘our party, affirm, 1 understand that the anarchists 
“have no more right to-sit in a Socialist Congress 
than the Czar or Rothschild’, that “there is noth- 
ing in common between anarchism aad socialism”, 
that “in all countries the anarchists are petted by 
the bourgeoisie”, that they are your enemies and 
calumniate you, ...“ throw mud at your head”....and 
for this reason you make an energetic appeal to 
your friends, saying, ‘‘We have to fight the enemy! 
We eannot allow the enemies to enter our army.” 

You are indignant !....With reason, if the anar- 
chists are such monsters. Only I cannot quite 
understand to whom you are applying your epithets. 
In your articles, you speak of Stirner and his pupil, 
your colleague, Eugene Richter. T assure you, sir, 
that these persons and their works are strangers to 
ow party. You who know the anarchists ‘in the 
Old World and in the New World’, can you inform 
the public what fraction of anarely is represented 
by yorr colleague Riehter in Parliament? Since 
when have anarchists adopted the stingy tactic 
of parlinmentary legislation ? And, then, could 
vou inform mre for what anarehist paper your 
colleague” wrote? At what international congress 
he presented himself as an anarchist delegate ? 
Above all, sir, I should be much obliged to you it 
you would inform me of the names of some of the 
works of Stirner and*his pupil, your colleague 
Wiechter in which they developed communism 
autonomous and revolutionary, that is to say, 
anarchy 2 | 

You indicate nothing thus. ‘Stirmer—Individ- 
nalist,”’ and Richter, ‘chief of the Sucialist-killers”’, 
wre mmcntioned by you solely for she purpose of 
demonstrating to your friends that the anarehists 
are hot socialists. Perhaps, for your friends, this 
seems clear, but Tam afratd, sir, that men of sense 
will find your arguments slightly logical. Follow- 
ing your method of argument, I should have the 
rigut to say: 

“Tiebkuecht, and the Sogial-Demucrats are 
alwieys ab war with the anarchists; from another 
quarter, these latter are persecuted by Crispi and 
other governments—ergo’ Liebknecht and Crispi, 
the government oppressors, and social-democracy 
are bhe same party.’—'Phis is monstrous ! you say. 

Yes, nronstrous, but not more so than your own 
course of retsoning.~ J do but imitate it. 

You wish te show that the anare wists are not 
soclilists 2 Phere exists a very simple method, 
that of demonstration ; 1 is enough to compare 
fovntalas, (ie professions of faith of the true social- 
Poos, and of the wawrchists. Do you wish to do so ? 
ee, Se ee eG ee arent Revolution, 
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the socialists of 1848, the international Association, 
and compare thei with the anarchists’ professions 
of faith—not forgetting your own.programme. | 

You know, sir, that the Convention against which 
Babeuf, Buonarotti, and the “Egaux’’ conspired, 
proclaimed all sorts of ‘‘libertes politiques’, and 
that mational edifices bore the device, “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” But the people remained 
in the same state of misery. What was the cause 
of it ? asked. honest men. ‘She cause” said 
Buonarotti, “is to be found in.the inequality of 
fortunes....in individual proprietorship”’....[t was to 
obtain economic equality that the ‘EK gaux’ conspired 
against the Convention. 

“There is no liberty”—let us read the proclama- 
tion of Blanqui, in 1848—“for him who Is In want 
of bread ! | 

“There is no equality when 
itself sids by side with misery ! 

“There is no fraternity when the starving womar 
of the people drags herself along with her children 
to the doorsof the rich! 

“The tyranny of capital is more merciless than 
that of the sword, and the censer ; it must be 
crushed. : 

“Let us have no more empty formulas ! 

“The economic emancipation of the working 
classes is the principal aim to which all poltical 
action should be suwbordinated”—adopted by the 
first International Congress, in 1866. : 

You see, sir, that economic equality, economic 
emancipation, the “crushing” of the tyranny of 
capitalism”, are the base of socialist claims; that. 
political rights withous economic equality are 
“empty formulas” for revolutionary socialists. And 
you, as supreme head of “‘scientific’’ socialism, 
how did you formulate your claims? 

In your article: ‘“[he Programme of-German: 
Socialism” (“Forum Library, New York, April,, 
1895, page 28) you say: 

What do we ask for ? 

Absvbute liberty of the press, absolute liberty of religion, 
universa: suffrage for all representative bodies and in the 
Commune ; national education, all schools open to all, the sanie- 
opportunities of learning and education for all, abolition of 
stunding armies and creation of national militia, so that every 
citizen is a soldier and every soldier a citizen { an international 
court of urbitration between different States, equal rights for 
men women, measures for the protection of the working classes 
(limitatiron of hours of work, sanitary regulations, ete.) 

These are reforms already brought about, or in 
eourse of being realized in advanced countries; and 
they are in complete accordance with democracy. 


| opulence parades: 


Time 
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All these freedoms, or abolitions, are magnificent, : 


and it is not we, the anarchists, who are against 
them. It is precisely in order to guarantee to 
humanity all the joys of liberty that we wish to 
destroy what is so dear to you—the State. But 
in your claims one doesnot find a word about “eco- 
ponuc equality’ and “eeonomie emancipation” 
proclaimed by the Socialists. So that your formula 
repeats that of the Convention qualitied by the 
socialists of “empty formulas”. | 


What about tho Anarchists ? 


Ac 
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_ While your extremely loyal friends, Will Thorne 
and Dr. Aveling, were applying themselves to the 
ask of thrusting the anarchists from the doors of 
the Congress with the help of the agents of the 
police, the anarchists were holding their conferences. cal 
and drew up, among others, the following declara- | continues the Memoire, ‘gave him th 
tion: | <5 8 Pee | his own hands. What did Liebk 
_.. “The Anti-parliamentarian and Anarchist Con- | Dever published it.” 
“ference, considering that the subjection of the You say, that the anarchis 
working classes to the ruling classes is based on | 80cial-democrats, “throwing m 

the exploitation and economic submission of the | then one Must sappos 

workers, and that this economic exploitation is | the anarchist, calumn 

the source of all evil, and of political, moral, and | democrat! You are an 

intellectual oppression, declares that the principal | do then, explain to me th 

aim of the working class movement should be econ- A last question, sir. — 

omic and social emancipation, and that all political | yours mean? ‘In all cou 

action should be subordinated to it. petted by the bourgeois 

Considering that legal and parliamentary tactics “petted” by isolated 
are not the only forms of political action, the | OF are we “pette 
Conference declares itself against all attempts 
at reduction of the socialist movement into a mere- 
ly electoral and legal movement which ean only 
create division among the workers. 

Considering, moreover, that it was by revolution- 
ary struggle that the people have in all times, 
gained any amelioration of their social and economic 
conditions, the Conference declares for revolution- 
ary political action against the State, which is the 
incarnation of ali injustice, economic, political, 
end social. 

As an honest man, you will admit that, in this 
resolution, anarchists repeated the claims of Babeuf, 
Blanqui, and the “International”. They have but 
extended the claims of these brave predecessors. 
That being so, why do,you, who know them so well, 
declare that the anarchists are enemies of socialism ? 
I am very desirous to know yonr reasons. 

Iam no less desirous tc learnfrom you, who, 
among the well-known anarchists, calumniated 
your party, your friends, or yourself ? 

Was it Bakounine, with whom you had an affair 
of honour? In your articles, you merely name 
H. Richter, who is just as much of an Anarchist 
as Crispi is of a social-democrat. Let us look into 
your affair with Bakounine. Perhaps it was he 
who-calumniated you. : a 

In the ‘Memoire’, presented by the ‘Federation 
Jurassienne’ of the International Association of O 
Workers, we read: _ : 1 or not, you A 

of the govern: 


geoisie ? - 
party ‘‘petted 

State. And you 
journalist, a politicia 


vict settlements of Ita 
are full of anarchists 2? 
in the United States th 
to hard labor. And 
reaction pursues yol 
there that the ans 
viez, Grunan and o 
hoprisonment ? 
my anarchist frie 
have, everyone, b 
transportation ai 
Michel 14 yea 
Martin 5 years 
Pouget, Recl 
all of then, 
imprisonme 
what you. 
Perhaps 


honest man, and a good 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES. 


What a satire on prison “discipline” that convicts 
ire made insane. The release of Whitehead and 
Gallagher, on grounds of ill-health, will do some- 
thing to shew up the infamous life within English 
prison walls. How many others, without influen- 
tial friends outside, are driven mad and perhaps 
murdered out of the way by the wretches who are 
respousible for the maintenance of the public peace? 


Of course nobody believes that these men were 
let out for the reasons assigned by the Home Sec- 
etary. Their release was the Judas-price to the 
lish party to secure the passage of the recent 
Land Bill for Ireland which is rotten to the core. 
Uhis is the sort of thing that is got out of politics. 
Our Social Democratic friends ought to be sanguine. 


i ee 


_ Meanwhile, the Sun haS interviewed an ex-detec- 
tive who helped to bring about the conviction of 
‘hesemen. It was alla plot from beginning to end. 
Phe dynamite scare was got up to punish innocent 
inch, and to get a Crimes Act passed to arrest the 
igitation for Home Rule, and then, in order to carry 
iuother no less infamous Act, some of these victims 
of governmental conspiracy are let out. How beau- 
tiful and how indispensable is Government ! 


There exists some little discontent among certain 
parties who may fizure at a discount on account of 
the release ofthese men. No doubt.the “detectives” 
think that they will be convicted of “conspiracy” 
hy implication now that some of their victims are 
free. It may be that. they think, now that the men 
are out, the secret will be out aswell. Which may 
wecount. for the recent “bomb” seares in London, 
which turned out to be “hoaxes”. Hoaxes, forsooth! 
But these gentry need not be alarmed, madmen will 
not say auch. | 


[Tow is it that Mrs. Maybrick is not let out when 
his known tacé she is, and has been for some time, 
within meoeiciwrdle distance of death? Fears are 
cnbertiin sd tif she too is losing her reason, owing 


to the stringent regulations. Comrade Seymour 
tells us she is quite frustrated, and cannot live 
through the winter, if she survives so long. This 
is more the pity just at this time, for after long and 
patient plodding Comrade Seymour has at last got 
almost to the bottom of the so-called Maybrick 
mystery, and he believes that in a week or two 
he will be able to produce absolute proof that Mrs. 
Maybrick’s arrest and conviction were maliciously 
brought about by certain persons who were witnesses 
for the Prosecution. One witness has already con- 
fessed that his evidence was put into his mouth by 
the police who got up the case. This opens up the 
question as to how far the police are implicated. 


Whether Mrs. Maybrick dies or not, the Home 
Secretary has got to answer for the part he has 
played. When it became known that the Lord 
Chief Justice as Head of the Criminal Judiciary of 
England sent an instruction to the Home Office 
that Mrs. Maybrick “ought to be immediately re- 
leased’, a press whip was sent ont that the matter 
must not be commented on. Comrade Seymour 
then immediately prevailed on Dr. Clark, M. P. to 
raise the point in the House, and in reply the Home 
Secretary stated that the communication was only 
sent to him in a private capacity. Since then, Mr. 


A. W. MacDougall has published in the Manchester | 


Courier that he has been privileged to see the said 
instruction, and that it stated in plain English that 
it was framed by its author as the Head of the 
Criminal Judiciary. 


Henry Matthews and H. H. Asquith became very 
much discredited through their shameful treatment 
of this case, and Sir M. W. Ridley’s tactics are 
likely to secure for that gentleman the contempt 
if not the execration of posterity. 


ee 


The daily paper have expressed-surprise at Mr. 
Lushington’s decision in the case of the cabman 
who drove without a license, at the instigation of 
his employers, the owners of the London and North 
Western railway. The offence was acknowledged, 
but magistrate Lushington regarded the offence 
as too trivial to warrant him in convicting. But 


what else could have been expected, considering . 


that Mr Lushington himself is one of the owners 
of that very railway—and moreover so large an 
owner as to be qualified to act as a director. He 
was at any rate recently such an owner—(one can 
never speak absolutely in the present tense as an 
owner may sell out his “right? at any time. 
Probably every London stipendiary magistrate 
is a part owner of one railway or another, but the 
shareholders’ lists are secret documents fo which 
access can only be had hy shareholders, or through 
the unwariness or carelessness of a shareholder. 
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ail can best live together, siuce living together has, through the 
exgencies of augmented needs and consequently the more tho- 
rough exploitation of external nature, become necessary—in 
some cases almost a necessary evil. Far from recognizing the 
necessity for any particularly English Anarchistic movement I 
have generally considered Anarchy to be peculiarly international 
in its character, and for that reason there seems to be no more ne- 
cessity for an English Anarchistic movement than there is for an 
Engish North Polar movement. If Equal Liberty, the principle of 
Anarchism is sound, it is applicable to any race of people possess- 
ing the intelligence to grasp it in all its bearings. And it also 
seems to me that the principle of Eqnal Liberty ,which is none 
other than that of allowing every person to mind his own busi- 
ness in the fullest sense of the word, is far too broad in its 
aphere of application to need what is generally understood by 
the word movement,‘ which seems to be associated with bands, 
banners, demonstrations, demagogues, (I had almost said demi- 
gods, ) and much else that is vulgar, 

The proposition of Anarchism: that whenind ividuals become 
intelligent enough to recognize that a peaceful and harmonious 
society can only be realized when every person is allowed full 
and complete sovereignty over himself and affairs, all forms of 
government of man Ly man will disappear, is as true as math- 
ematics; and does not need a movement, Fnglish or otherwise. 
And there are many English Anarchists who are really capable 
students and exponents of Anarchism yet look upon, it asa 
science which, being on a firm basis of logic, is perfectly able to 
withstand the blatant brass trumpetings of the apostles of love, 
altruism, and physical force paternalism. Besides, “D. B.”’s 
question is strangely misplaced, for, probably of all countries 
in the world, England is the most Anarchistice-which however 
is not saying very much. Still the power of the prince, priest, 
and policeman is lessthan in other countries, and especially 
democratic America. This, as Herbert Spencer has shown, is 
inevitable in countries where the regime of militarism give way 
to the regime of industrialism, thus permitting the assimilation 
of the principle of freedom with greater facility. So it is that in 
Germany with its intensely militant organization the authori- 
tarian doctrine of Social Democracy finds a firm footing. 

And so far indeed is Anarchism from being “unsuited to an 
Englishman, and in most cases Leyond his power of comprehen- 
sion”, I contend that its basic principle of Equal Liberty isa 
logical plumb-line, capable, by application to all the social and 
economic affairs of life, of gindicating the course of conduct 
most conducive to universal] prosperity and peace. For in- 
stance: Compulsory taxation is a forcible dispossession of the 
products of labour. Equal Liberty implies the secure possess- 
ion by every individual of self and the results of self-exertion. 
Therefore: Compulsory taxation is robbery. Nothing could be 
plainer. The compulsory organisation of labour as proposed 
by State Socialists is an infringement of individual freedom. 
Equal Liberty implies that every individual may work when, 
where, and how he may choose (within-the liniits of possibility.) 
Therefore: State Socialism is a system of slavery. 

“D: B’s ” statement that: “Any English scheme, idea or 
theory of a state of society based on complete liberty I have 
not succeeded in discovering,” is rather vague. What. does he 
mean by “English scheme”? Is it a scheme originating in the 
English language, oria it restricted to a scheme or theory exg 
pounded by one who can produce his genealogical tree and say, 
with W. 8. Gilbert: “Taman Evglishman?” If the latter I 
am afraid that to investigate it fully; he will soon be involved 
in a complicated study of the origin of tribes and nations, ex 
tending possibly even to that of species. But if by “an English 
theory of a state of society based on complete liberty” he means 
a theory originating in the English language, 1 cau refer him to 
piles upon piles of books, pamphlets, and periodicals. Has he 
never heard of Josiah Warren, Stephen Pearl Andrews, Lysandor 
Spooner, Edmund Burke, Godwin, and a host’ of Jesser lumin- 
aries superfluous to specify? And their works, whose name is 


legion: “The Science of Society”, “Natural Law’, Vindication . 


of Natural Society”’, ‘Political Justice”, etc., etc, ? 

1 am not overlooking the fact that at the outset of his remarks 
“D.B.” stated that: “My reasons for thus acting are the result 
of a fairly extensive perusal of periodicals...circulated as Anar- 
chist or Anarchist Communist literature. Possibly “D. B.’s 
criterion of an Anarchist is one who is forever proclaiming him- 
self an Anarchist; and that, to him, a theory of society based 


wnon comnlete Kherty is not Anarchistic unlessita iuthor labels | 
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it as such. But on the other hand there are many pseudo An- 

archists, of whom, however I will not upon this occasion treat. 

Surely “D. B.” has heard of the proceeding whithéur misguided 

sot friends call: “donning the livery of heaven to serve the 
evil in,” 


Is it not superfluous then to ask for an English Anarchistic — 


movement ? First, because AnarcLism is a philosophy, and 
philosophy knows no nationality; secondly, because acland, 
through its industrial regime has a natural tendency towards 
liberty, in spite of the efforts of politicians to trample it down ; 
and thirdly-because.movements in the common acceptance of tho 
term are not necessary to the application of so comprehensive a 


principle as Equal Liberty. The realization of a society which © 


we call Anarchy can only result from the recognition (by a suf 
ficient number of persons to hold their own against aggressors) 
of the fact that individuals can best live together where every 
person’s sovereignty over himself and his affairs is fully respec 
ted and defended. Zz 
If there be anything in the above “unsuited to an Englishman 
and in most cases beyond his comprehension,” I must conclude 
with the remark that it only proves what I have long held to be 
true, namely : that compulsory instruction, misnamed Free Ed 
cation, is the greatest promoter of ignorance. ; 
Wituam J. Rosins. 


With regard to the above question, by “D. B.”, in the 
August Number of “Liberty”’,—I fail to see the point of his 
letter, having myself watched the movement for the last ten 
years. Morris’ “Commonweal” first made me realise the insane 
conditions under. which the workers exist and toil. Since then 
I have read almost all the pamphlets written from a Btate 
Socialist standpoint, as well as all those mentioned by “D. B.”, 
and [ believe that there are more plain and easily understeod 
pamphlets written on Anarchist than on State Socialist ideals, 
Any man or woman could understand if they would the pamph 
let by the Scotch Anarchist orator, our comrade Duncan. We 
can find plenty of food for thought in it, and are not biassed by 
superstitions belief in law and authority. Why, then, need we 
wait for an English scheme for the overthrow of monopoly ? 


Considering the Socialist movement in England as a whole, if 


Anarchy means disorder, then they are suffering from it badly. 
The Congress itself only showed how far these leading lights 
of intellect would drag the people through the mire to gain 
their own ends; men and women supposed to be well read in 
the history of Governments use the same dirty weapons as do 
all political frauds in order to put themselves into power over 
the people they jook down upon, yet want to rule. Looking 
back on the work done ky Socialists, I feel assured that they 
will never gain the confidence of the enslaved and discourage: 


workers who stand in danger of losing their means of existence — 


should they dare to speak their mind. Much might be dona 
for the workers of England by working on the lines of fraternal 
cooperation—such as our comrades Bruce Wallace, Kenworthy, 
and others are trying to carry out in a practical way, The 
time is ripe for an organization on an equality basis, for the 
uprooting, by any and every means, of all monopolies that 
stand in our way, an organisation that will take the place of 
the I. L. P. ,or Trade Unions, who recognise no class, Govern 
ment, law, or authority—-1n Association of all classes of workers 
combined together for the complete overthrow of the Profit 
System. 
workers from the slavery of capitalism, nor will the Trade Union 
with its blind leaders of the blind leading the worker through 
the mire of Arbitration and Conciliation. Had,. indeed, thees 


intellectual lights of Socialism used their intelligence to direct - 


the workers in «common sense way for Industrial Emancipation 
only—aud had the money that has been wasted on strikes and 
political action been used for building up a Cooperative’ 


- Commonweal in the midst of our rotten socalled Givitieation, 


we should have had millions of the werkers with us today wh: 
are still outside the ranks of Trade Uaions-or Socialism, 
It has been truly said that organisation of auy kind is oniy 
possible where individuals will-forget their differences in 
gencral agreement, and it is now time to close up our ranks 


and start fighting all ranks of enemies with their own weapons, ” 


There is, however, a limit to the Usury and Profit syetem, ard. 
3 é ae 3 < he % 
a limit also toa Fourteen Hours’ Shop Slaves’ time aud etreneth. 
Or to writing when time and opportuuity © napire againet it, 
imi als Awe eB 


For the State Socialist will never emancipate the i 
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Br PETER KROPOTKIN. 
(Continued from the July namber.), 


give ue a glimpse of. Let us limit ourselves at present to’ 

_ @pening up the new path that consists in the study of the needs. 
of man, and the meane of satisfying them. 

_ he only thing that may be wanting tothe Revolution is the: 
boldness of initiative: 

_- Stupefied by our institutions in our youth, enslaved by the 

| past in our mature age and till the grave, we hardly dare to. 

think. 1f a new idea is mentioned, before venturing on. an. 

‘ opinion of our own, we consult musty books a hundred yeare: 
old to know what ancient masters thought on the subject. : 

it is not food that will fail, if boldness of thought and: 

initiative are net wanting to the Revolution. 

Of all the great days of the Revolution, the most beautiful,, 
the greatest, was the one on which the federals- came from all 
parts to till the soil of the Champ de-Mars,. to: prepare it forthe: 
fetes. 

That day France was united: animated by the- new. spirit,. 
he foresaw the future in the workingin common of the: 
soil, 

And it will again be by the working in common of the soil. 
that enfranchised societies will find their unity. and. will. 
obliterate hatred and oppression that had divided them. 

Henceforth able to conceive solidarity,—that immense power 
that increases man’s energy and creative forces a hundredfold —: 
the new society will march to the conquest off the future will: 
all the vigour of youth. 

Leaving off producing for unknown buyers, and looking in: 
_ its midst for needs and tastes to be satisfied, society will 
liberally assure the life-and ease of eachof its members,. as. well. 
as the moral satisfaction. that work gives. when freely: chosen. 
_ and freely accomplished, and the joy of living without encroaching: 
on the life of others. 

Inspired bya new daring—thanks to the sentiment of 
solidarity—.ll will march together to the conquest. of the. high: 
joys of knowledge and artistic- creation. 

A. society thus.inspired will feax-neither: dissensions within, 
nor enemies without. To the coalitions.of the past it will. 
oppose new harmony, the initiative of each and all, the daring: 
which springs from the awakening of its genius. 

Before-such an irresistible. force. “conspiriag. kings’ will be 
powerless. Nothing will remain for them but to bow before 
_ it, to harness themselves to the chariot of humanity, rolling: 
‘ towards new horizons, opened up by the Social Revolution. 

Thanks to the cheapness of coal and. an intelligent culture: 
_ grapes from the North travel. southwards, in a contrary direction: 
to ordinary fruit. In May, English grapes and those of Jersey 
are sold at Is. 8d. per lb. by gardeners, and yet this price, like. 
that of 40s. thirty years ago, is only kept up by slack production.. 

In March,. Belgium: grapes are- sold: at from 6d. te 8d., while 
tn. October, grapes cultivated in immense quantities,—under: 
glass, and with a little artificial heating in the environs of 
London—are sold at the same priceas grapes bought by the 


VI 
We can easily perceive new horizons opening up to the Social 

Revolution. 

‘Bach time we speak of Revolution, the worker who hae seen 
ehildren wanting food, lowers his brow and repeats _obstinately 
==!“What of bread” ?—Will there be sufficient if each eats ac- 
eording to his appetite? What if peasants, ignorant tools of 
re-action, starve our towns as the blaek bands. did in 1793— 
what shall we do”? 

Let the peasant do his worst! The large towns will have 
to do without him then. 

At what then should the hundreds of thousands of workers 
who are asphyxiated im small workshops and factories today 
be employed on the day they regain their liberty? Will they 
eontinue locking themselves up in factories after the Revolution ? 
Will they continue to make luxurious toys for export when they 
aee their stock of corn getting exhausted, meat becoming scarce 
and vegetables. disappearing withows being replaced ? 

Evidently not! They will leave the town and go into the 
fieldst Aided by machinery that will help the weakest of us to 
put a shoulder to the wheel, they will carry revolution into pre- | 
viously enalaved culture as they will have carried it into insti- 
tations and ideas. 

Hundreds of acres will be covered by glass, and men, and | 
women with delicate fingers, will foster the growth of young 
plants. Hundreds of other acres will be ploughed by steam 
improved by manures ox enriched by artificial soi] obtained by 
ghe pulverization of rocks. Happy legions of occasional labour- 
ers will cover these acres with crops, guided in their work and 
experiments, partly by those who know agriculture, but es- | 
pecially by the great and practical spirit ef a people roused 
from: long slumber and illumined by that bright beacon: the 
happiness of alk. ¥ 

And in two or three months, the early crops: will relieve the 
most pressing wants, and provide food fora people who,. after: 
so many centuries of expectation, will at least be able to appease 
their hunger and eat according to their appetite. 

In the wneanwhile, popular genius, the-genius of a nation that 
revolts and knows its wants, will work at experimenting with 
new processes of culture that we already catch a glimpse of, 
and that only need the baptism of experience to become univer- 
sal. Light will be experimented with—that unknown agent of 
aulture that makes barley ripen in 45 days under the latitude | 
ef Yakoutsk :—light, concemtrated ox artificial, will rival heat 
in hastening the growth of plants. A Mouchot of the future 
will invent a machine to guide the rays of the sun and make 
shem work, so that we shall no longer seek sun heat stored 
im coal in the depths of the earth. They will experimert irri- 
gation of the soil with the culture of micro-organisms—a 
yational idea, conceived but yesterday, that will permit us to 
give to the soil those little living beings necessary to feed 
the rootlets, to decompose and assimilate the component paxts. 

af the soil. 

We shall experiment— but let us go no further or we shall 
enter into the realm of fancy. Let us remain in the reality of 
acquired facts. With the processes of cnlture in use, applied 
on a large scale, and already victorious in the struggle against 


jndustrial competition, we can give ourselves eare and luxury | three years. The crop comes from a Hamburg vine-stalk, six 


ya return for agreeable work. The near future will show what | years old. And the shelter is so bad that the rain comes.through. 


ie practical in the processes that recent scientific discoveries | At night the temperature is alwaya that of eutgide Tt. ia 


to say, for a few hadfpence. They still cost two-thirds too- 
much, by reason of the excessive rent of the soil, the cost of 
installation and heating, on which the gardener pays a formid- 


understood, we may say that it costs “next to nothing” to have. 


in autumn. In one of the suburbs, for instance, a wretched 
glass and plaster shelter nine feet ten inches long by six and a. 
half feet wide, resting against our cottage, gives us about fifty: 
pounds of grapes of an exquisite taste in October, for the past. 


able tribute to the manufacturer and middle-man. This being-. 


pound in the vineyards of Switzerland and the Rhine, that is. 


- delicious grapes under the latitude and misty London climate. — 
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evidently not heated, for that would be as uselessas to heat 
the street! And the cares to be given are: pruning the vine 
half an hour a year, and bringing a wheelbarrowful of manure 
which is thrown over the stalk of the vine, planted in red clay 
outside the shelter. 

On tbe other hand, if we estimate the particular care given 
to the vine on the borders of the Rhire or Lake Leman, the 
terraces constructed stone upon stone on the slopes of the hills 
the transport of manure and also of earth to a height of two or 
three hundred feet, we come to the conclusion, that on the whole, 
the expenditure of work necessary to cultivate vines is more 
considerable in Switzerland or on the banks of the Rhine than 
it is under glass m London suburbs. 

This may seem paradoxical, because it is generally believed 
that vines grow of themsleves im the South of Europe, and that 
the vinegrower’s work costs nothing. But gardeners and horti- 
culturists, far from contradicting us, confirm our assertions. 
““The most advantageous culture in England is vine culture,’ 
says a practical gardener, editor of the English journal of 


horticulture. Prices speak eloquently for themselves, as we 


know. 

Translating these facts into Communist language, we may 
assert that the man or woman who takes twenty hours a year 
from his leisure time to give some little care—very pleasant in 
the main—to two or three vine stalks, sheltered by simple glags 
under any European climate, will gather as many grapes as 
their family and friends can eat. And that applies not only 


to vines but to all fruit trees. 
The commune that will put the processes of intensive culture- 


into practice on a large scale, will have all possible vegetables 
indigenous or exotic, and all desirable fruits, without employing 
more than about ten hours a year per in habitant. 

In basing the maintenance of these 370 acres on the Jersey 
average, requiring the work of seven to eight men per two and 
a half acres under glass—which makes less than 24,000 hours 
of work a year—would need about 3,600,000 hours of work , 
year. A hundred competent gardeners could give five hours 
a day to this work, and the rebt would be simply done by peo- 
ple who, without being gardeners by profession, would know 
how to use a spade, a watering-engine or a stove. This work 
would yield at least—we have seen it ina preceding chapter— 
all necessaries and articles of luxury in the way of fruit and 
vegetables, for at least 75,000 or 100,000 people. Let usadmit 
that among this number there are 86,000 adults, willing to 
work at the kitchen-garden. Hach one would have to giva 
a hundred hours a year distributed over the whole year. These 
hours of work would become hours of recreation spent among 
friends and children in beautiful gardens, more beautiful pro- 
bably than those of the legendary Semiramis.(1) 

This is the balance-sheet of the labour to be spent in order 
to be able to eat to satiety fruit which we are deprived of to- 
day and to have vegetables in abundance, now so scrupulously 
rationed out by the housewife when she has to reckon each half- 
penny which mustgo toenrich capitalists and vampire landowners 

Ah! Ifenly humanity had the consciousness of what it can 
and if that consciousness only gave it the power to Win ! 

If it only knew that cowardice of the spirit is the rock on 

- which all revolutions have stranded until now. 


Let us mention that when our assertions were published 
in England they did not meet with the slightest contradiction. 
They were confirmed and even exceeded by a practical cultiva- 
tor editor of the “Journal of Horticulture”. We are persuaded 
that French market-gardeners will also agree with us. 

Consult la “Repartition metrique des impots,” par A. 
Toubeau, 2 vols, published by Guillaumin, in 1880. (We do 
not in the least agree with Toubeau’s conclusions; but it isa 


real encyclopedia, indicating the sources, which prove what 
M. Ponce. Paris, 1869.—=‘‘ie Potager Gresseut”, Paris, 1885, 
can be obtained from the soil.) —‘“Ika Culture maraichere”, by 
an excellent practical work.—‘Physiologie et culture du ble” 
by Risler. Paris, 1881.—‘‘Le ble, sa culture intensive et exten. 
sive,’ by Lecouteur, Paris, 1888—“La Cite Chinoise”, by Eugene 
Simon.—“Le dictionnaire d’ agriculture,” de Barral (Hachette, 
editor).—‘The Rothamstead experiments” by Wm. Fream, 
London 1888 (culture without manure,) etc. (The “Field” 
Office editor) —“Nineteenth Century”, J anc, 1888, and Forum 
August, 1890. 

In summing up the figures given on agriculture, figures 
proving that the inhabitants of the two departments of Seine: 
and Seine et Oise can perfectly well live on their own territory 
by employing very little time annually to obtain food, we have: 

Departments of Seine and Seine-et Oise: 


Number of inhabitants in I889... sesseesessesseeees3, 900,000, 
APOA* Th BCTOS foi6, hoy siiead Rioters \ sstassedverereseee 807,800, 
Average number of inhabitants per acre.. eee’ 
Areas to be cultivated to feed the iahabitante (in ‘acres) ere 
Corn and coreals...............scccossessscscccescecseeaecss 494,200, 
Natural and artificial meadows.. 493,900. 


Vegetables and fruit from, 17, 300 to.. ne 
Leaving a balance for houses, roads, parks, ‘forests. 494,200. 
Quantity of annual work necessary to improve and cultivate 

the above surfaces (in five hour Rico hes 


Corn (culture and crop)... Hause +e. 15,000,000. 
Meadows, milk, rearing on Cattle cece, 10,000,000 
Market-gardening culture, high class fruit... ...88,000,000 
PORE BB snes vis A can tele yes Soeceasneeet wie hnunaeeatehwes 12,000,000° 


Total 70,000,000. 


If we suppose that half only of the able-bodied adults(men 
and women) are willing to work at agriculture, we see that 70 
million work-days must be divided among 1,200,000 individu- 
als, Which gives us fifty eight work days of five hours for 
each of these workers. With that the population of the two 
departments would have all necessary bread, meat, milk, 
vegetables and fruit, and articles of luxury besides. Today 
a workman spends for the necessary food of his family (gen- 
erally less than what is necessary) at least a third of his three 
hundred work days a year, about 1000 hours be it, iastead of 
290. That is, he thus gives about 700 hours too much to fatten. 
the idle and the would be administrators, because he does 
not produce his own food, but buys it of middlemen, who in 
their turn buy it of peasants who exhaust themselves by work- 
ing with bad tools, because robbed by the landowners and the 
state, they cannot procure better ones. 


War is the harvest to governments, however ruinous it may 
be toa nation. Itserves to keep up deceitful expectations which 
prevent people from looking into the abuses and defects of 
governments. It is that which amuses and cheats the 
multitude. —THomas Pains. 

If poverty is the mother of crime want of sense is the father. 
— Bruaer. 

Whoever talks to me of God, has designs upon my liberty or 
my purse.—PRovupHon. 


The proper study of a wise.man is not how to die, but how ~ 


to live.—SPrnoza. 


Philosophy, wisdom, and liberty, support each-other : he who 


will not reason isa bigot, he who dares not reason is a slave, 


and he who cannot is a fool.—Tum—Firespanp. 

What Egyptian bondage, do you suppose, was ever so cruel as 
a modern English iron forge, with its steam hammers? What 
Egyptian worship of garlic or crocodile ever so-damnable as 
modern English worship of money —Joun Rusxry. 
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